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OBSERVATIONS, &. 


IN conſidering the Caſe for the Lowland Diſtil- 
lers, that has been ſubmitted to the Committee, it 
is impoſſible not to obſerve the care that is taken 
to keep the real merits of the queſtion out of ſight. 
Inſtead of once touching on the principles that 
firſt induced Government to grant an indulgence 
to certain diſtricts, to carry on the diſtillery at a 
lower rate of exciſe than their neighbours, the 
caſe dwells ſolely on a compariſon of the differen? 
modes of exacting the exciſe, and on aſſertions of 
hardſhips endured by the Lowland diſtillers, from 


the practices of their neighbours, within the pri- 
vileged line. 


It is curious to obſerve the different grounds 
the Lowland diſtillers have occaſionally taken, in 
the various ſtages of their grand plan, of mono- 
polizing the Scots corn market; for that ſuch a 
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monopoly is their object, incredulity itſelf can 
hardly doubt; and ſhould they ſucceed in their 
preſent plans, their monopoly is obtained. Not 
very long ago, when the great diſtillers hoped to 
carry their object by a coup de main, they came 
forward as ruined men, and as ruined ſolely by 
the practices of the Highland diſtillers.—Aſſertion 
was piled upon aſſertion: the Lowlands, they ſaid, 
were glutted with an inundation of Highland 
whiſkey, ſelling at a lower price than they could 
poſſibly afford; they aſſerted (and ſome of them 
ſtill affect to believe) that Highland barley was 
equal in quality to that of the Lowlands. They 
aſſerted, that the poor illiterate Highlanders were 
ſuperior in {kill to the moſt dexterous of them- 
ſelves; that men working their ſtills without any 
aid of machinery or buildings; many of them 
without even the neceflary utenſils of their trade, 
and working in black huts, often remote from any 
road where a wheel could paſy;” with the deareſt 
and worſt of fuel, with no other idea of either 
the mechanical or chemical nature of a ſtill, than 
ſimply, and in a rude manner, driving over the 
ſpirit, and catching it in bottles, could actually 
produce an equal, nay, a ſuperior quantity of 
ſpirit to what the Lowland diſtillers could, with 
every aid that machinery, buildings, complete ap- 
paratus, and the moſt conſummate experience and 
ſcience could afford; though they earried on their 
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buſineſs in the heart of a rich and populous coun- 
try, with plenty of the fineſt fuel, and with navi- 
gable rivers, canals, or turnpikes, to their very 
doors; with, in ſhort, every contrivance honeſt, 
and diſhoneſt, that ingenuity could invent, or 
money execute. To ſupport theſe aſſertions againſt 
a diſtant and unoffending country, a number of 
_ paltry tricks were played off; every dram-ſhop or 
public-houſe, of inferior reſort in Edinburgh, and 
the other great towns of Scotland had, High- 
„ land Whiſkey ſold here, wrote in capitals, 
while the ſtuff ſold by theſe poiſon ſhops (ninety- 
nine out of an hundred of which are either in 
the actual poſſeſſion of, or under the immediate 
controul of the diſtillers) is manufactured at their 
own diſtilleries, not five miles from where it is 
ſwallowed, and is of ſuch a quality that a real 
Highlander would require ſome days of abſti- 
nence, before he could be brought to palate it. 


Samples of corn were careiully procured from 
ſome favoured ſpot within the privileged line, 
and induſtriouſly and unfairly diſplayed as the 
average quality of Highland barley. Who that 
was at Edinburgh, about the time I am ſpeaking 
of, does not recolle&, how almoſt every circle in 
the town, was bored by tricks of this kind of char- 


letanry I now mention! backed by calculations 


without end, where the maximum on one fide, 
and 


3 
and the minimum on the other were coupled to- 
gether, in combinations infinite, and diſplayed be- 
fore the ignorant or the prejudiced, as clear con- 
victions of the produce of our barley and ſtills, 
and the magical dexterity of our Highland whiſkey 
makers? By theſe means they worked on the paſ- 
fions of many Lowland gentlemen, and filled 
them with an unjuſt indignation againſt the High- 
land exemption, which they have been led to think 
hoſtile to their own agricultural intereſts. The 
diſtillers of the Lowlands expected, that while 
this ferment of paſſion prevailed, they ſhould 
de able to hurry on their plans, and attain their 
object, before the Highland intereſt could reco- 
ver from the ſhock it had received at hearing of 
ſuch an attempt to annihilate their agriculture, and 

ſtarve their _ 


| bo great was the deſire of the diſtiller to profit 

by the hold they had contrived to get on the paſ- 
ſions of their neighbours, that (like good and 
pious people as they are) they called in the aid of 


religion and morality; and whined moſt methodiſti- 


cally, on the ſpiritual benefits that muſt ariſe to 
the reformed Highlander, when reſtricted from 
his favourite beverage, and (what is ſtrange to 
tell) even this cant, even in ſuch mouths, had its 
effect, and procured them many advocates. That 
men ſo devoutly given, ſhould, as dt Hillers, ac- 
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CE 
quieſce in the appellation of „o poiſoners is not ſo 
ſurpriſing, the idea has been long annexed to their 
trade, and was become to them a kind of nomme 
de guerre, but it is really wonderful that ſuch re- 
ligious gentlemen ſhould become direct poiſoners, 
ſhould uſe mineral acids in their buſineſs, and ma- 
nufacture that horrible, that murderous ſtuff, ſo 
emphatically ſtyled by the Highlanders, Turk. 


All theſe manceuvres however were not crowned 
with the compleat ſucceſs that was expected: de- 


lays took place, the Highland intereſt rallied and 


began to call out in their own defence, and they 


appealed in a ſtyle that it was impoſſible to reſiſt 


liſtening to at leaſt; they did not aſk for precipitate 


© meaſures, they did not (as has been lately done elſe- 


_ where) aſk for reſolutions to be come to before en- 
quiry had taken place, they only aſked a candid 
hearing and a fair field in which they might come 
to iſſue with their opponents, and they deſired to 
ſtand or fall as the facts aſſerted againſt them by 
their enemies themſelves ſhould be proved or diſ- 
proved. They wiſhed to have a few explanations. 
It was rather difficult for them to comprehend how 
the Highland whiſkey makers contrive to inundate 
and underſell their Lowland neighbours ; when it 
is à notorious fact that Lowland whiſkey was never 
ſold all over the Highlands at leſs than from two 
pence to four pence per pint Scots, cheaper than 
| the 
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the Highland whiſkey could be afforded for even at 
the door of the houſe it is made in. At the hour 
1 write this, Highland whiſkey is 6s. per gallon 
Engliſh on the ſpot, and Lowland whiſkey little 
more than half that price. As to the equal quality 
of their barley when compared with Lowland bar- 
| ley, they almoſt doubted the poſſibility of the 
Lowland diſtillers finding impudence enough in 
themſelves to aſſert it, or folly enough in others 
to believe it. They denied point blank the poſſi- 
bility of the Highland diſtillers producing equal 
quantities of ſpirits in a given time as the Low- - 
landers : for putting ſkill out of the queſtion, they FF. 
aſked how it was poſſible for an Highland diſtiller 
without corn markets in his country, and with- 
out carriage roads for the conveyance either of 
his corn or whiſkey, who was in ſhort, obliged ro be 
his own corn factor, diſtiller, and ſpirit dealer, and 
to carry on theſe various trades at great diſtances, 
and with great loſs of time,* could produce equal 
quantities in equal time with a Lowland diſtiller, 
who is in every reſpect ſo differently fituated ? 


* The (e Caſe ” has with a pleaſantry not very attractive ſneered 
in page 14 at the farmers, taylors and ſhoemakers concerned in High- 
land diſtilleries. I thank them for the obſervation, and would beg 
to aſk the committee whether it can be conceived, that a trade which 
by the avowal of its profeſſed enemies cannot alone ſupport its opera - 
tors, can be ſo undercharged with duties, or carried on with ſo 


ruinous 4 rivalry as they (the Lowland diſtillers) affert ? 


The 
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The retail ſhops for Highland Lowland whiſkey 
they treated lightly, only obſerving, de guſtibus 
non eſt diſputandum, they wiſhed their judges 
to take a taſte, and thought that would be ſufficient. 
The queſtion of morality they did not wiſh to en- 
ter into, profeſſing, that conſidering the quarter 
from which it came, they did not think it urged 
ſeriouſly, nor could they comprehend how a poor 
Highlander would be more injured either in his 
health or morals, by drinking at a dear rate the 
wholeſome produce of his own induſtry, than by 

drinking very cheaply that infernal poiſon, Turk. 
While there is any competition, the health and 
morals of the Highlander are protected, and he 
will prefer his taſte to his pocket; but take away 
the competition, and (conſidering his habits of life 
and the climate he lives in) he muſt be either 
ſtarved with wet and cold, or poiſoned with 
Turk. | 


It is much more convenient to make aſſertions 
than fairly to meet an enemy for their proof or 
refutation; and I am at a loſs which to admire 
moſt, the boldneſs and induſtry of theſe gentlemen 
in making aſſertions againſt their Highland neigh- 
bours, or their {kill and addreſs in perpetually 
avoiding the coming to iſſue on any one point. It 


is not my intention to follow the enemy through 


all the mazes of his tortuous march ; that were a 
| : B | labour 
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labour both uſeleſs and endleſs: I will try to catch 


our Proteus in the ſhape in which he at preſent 
offers himſelf, and I will juſt ſketch out a few facts, 
which, being either proved or refuted, I appre- 
hend any perſon of common ſenſe, and unpreju- 
diced mind, will be be able to draw his own con- 
eluſion without error. 


The points I wiſh to conſider are: 


1. The motives that induced Government to 
grant an indulgence to the Highlands. 


2. The operation of that indulgence in the im- 
provement of the country. 


3. The comparative improvement of the Low- 
lands, and the effects the Highland indulgence 
can or cannot have on their induſtry and agri- 


culture. 


4: Whether the ſame circumſtances ſtill exiſt 
in the Highlands that firſt induced Government 


to grant the indulgence, and the probable con- 


ſequences of withdrawing it juſt now, both as the 
Highlands locally, and the reſt of the kingdom 
as connected with the 0 will be af- 
fected. 


I 


Eu 
I. in all extenſive kingdoms or ſtates one of 
the greateſt difficulties, that is felt by legiſlators, 
muſt ever be the equalizing of revenue: Ex- 
tent implies difference of climate, ſoil, fitua- 
tion and produce, and 7Zheſe of courſe involve in 
themſelves great difference of ability, in different 
diſtricts, for paying thoſe impoſts which are neceſ- 
ſary for the maintenance of the ſtate. Should Go- 
vernment, with unrelenting preciſion, exact the 
fame duty, from the ſame produce, either of na- 
ture or art, in every diſtin&t and diſſimilar ſitua- 
tion ; it is plain the whole realm is put into the 
bed of Procruſtes : either the richer parts of the 
kingdom will not contribute in any proportion to 
their ability, or the poorer diſtricts muſt be preſſed 
beyond their power. Yet, it muſt be owned; that 
the adjuſtment of the quantum of diminiſhed pay- 
ment, that is to be allowed to any diſtrict, in con- 
ſideration either of inferior quality of produce, or 
of diſadvantageous ſituation; and the reſtrictions 
under which ſuch an indulgence is to be enjoyed, 
are among the moſt delicate arrangements that a 
ſtateſman can undertake; but ſuch modification, 
though attended with difficulties, is not leſs neceſ- 
fary: both humane, and political conſiderations, 
point out that it is an indiſpenfible duty of Go- 
vernment, to modify as far as poſſible, the bur- 
thens that are impoſed, to the powers of thoſe who 
are to bear them. 


B24 Revenue, 
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Revenue, though a moſt important, is not the 
only conſideration that ſhould occupy a ſtateſman's 
thoughts ; the population of the country, and the 
happineſs (and conſequent attachment to govern- 
ment) of that population, are of at leaſt equal im- 
portance; but population can never increaſe, or 
even keep its ground, where the people cannot 
live by the produce of their ſoil and labour; and 
happineſs and attachment to Government are in- 
conſiſtent with unequal taxation, and burthens be- 
yond the ability of the people to bear. 


On theſe fair, obvious, and incontrovertible 
principles, the Highlanders wiſh the merits of their 
antagoniſts and themſelves to be decided; they 
(the Highlanders) with no monopoly, they wiſh not 
| to cruſh any rivals for their own advantage; they 
wiſh not by miſinformation, and unfair ſtatements, 
to prejudice and inflame the paſſions of the landed 
intereſt, that under a miſapprehenſion of non- 
exiſting grievances, that intereſt may become a 
tool in their hands, to enforce the ruin of their ri- 
vals, for the benefit of their own deep laid and 
ſelf intereſted monopoly, a monopoly that in the 
end muſt, if it is obtained (as it ſurely will be if 
the Highland diſtillery is ruined) operate againſt 
that intereſt, which in a moment of blind anger 
againſt an ideal foe, is making itſelf the ſtepping 

ſtool of its future oppreſſors. The reaſons that 
led 
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led Government to grant a partial diminution of 
the duties on ſtills worked in certain diſtricts of 

the Highland country, are ſo obvious, that they 
| ſearce need be mentioned; they conſiſt of the fol- 
lowing diſadvantages : remoteneſs of ſituation and 
from markets; inacceſſibility of country, from a 
total want of roads, canals, or other modes of con- 
veyance; badneſs of climate, and ſterility of ſoil, 
with conſequent inferiority of grain; and, the po- 
verty and ignorance of the people. Theſe diſad- 
vantages prevail more or leſs through the whole 
of the privileged line, and in moſt places I am 
ſorry to ſay, the whole band combine with a force 
of which a ſouthern imagination can hardly form 
an idea. | | 


Thus far every principle of juſtice and humanity 
inforce the propriety of the indulgence granted to 
the Highlands : but, I am inclined to believe, Go- 
vernment had views much more enlarged in grant- 
ing this indulgence. Independent of the obvious 
inequality of that principle of taxation, that ſhould 
make a poor barren, mountainous, inacceſſible, and 
diſtant country pay the ſame ſum for the privilege 
of diſtilling its grain, that is paid by a country in 
every point directly the reverſe, and producing grain 
of a ſuperior quality in general, as twoto one, and on 
a fair average, no where leſs ſuperior than as three 
to two independent, I ſay, of this conſideration, 

| which 
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which might be termed a permiſſion to the High- 


lander to exiſt, Government wiſhed to encourage 


the Highlander, and by ſtimulating his induſtry, to 


induce him to make the moſt of that ſad country, 
in which his lot is caſt. It muſt be owned that the 
encouragement was needed, if increaſed population 
(which muſt increaſe both our national ſtrength 


and the conſumption of our national manufactures) 


was wiſhed for ; as never perhaps was Ceres wooed 


under more inauſpicious circumſtances than in the 


Highlands of Scotland, yet preſſed with aſſiduity 
ſhe has not utterly refuſed her favours, and few 
countries can ſhew better ſpecimens of what hu- 
man induſtry and perſeverance are capable. 


Government acted therefore at once benevo- 
lently and wiſely, in encouraging Highland tillage ; 
it was the only obvious immediate ſource of in- 
creaſed Highland population; but, in a country 
producing in many places, grain fit for nothing 
elſe but diſtillation, and 20 where (I ſpeak of the 
Country, and not of hot-bed farms tilled by noble- 
men or gentlemen) grain that could compare 
with Lowland grain; tillage could not be en- 
couraged unleſs the frowns of nature were com- 
penſated for by the ſmiles and indulgence of Go- 
vernment, | | 


2. I now 
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2. I now come to conſider the effects of this 


indulgence on the proſperity and improvements of 


the Highlands, and it is ſuch as muſt warm the 
heart of any one except a dealer in TURK. The 
extent of the indulgence is juſt ſuch as to allow 
them their own market for the conſumption of 
their own grain, through the medium of their ſtills. 

Under this indulgence many thouſands of acres 
have been cultivated, where the plough had never 
| Pierced, had it not been for this opening granted 


to the conſumption of what it ſhould produce, and 
where all cultivation muſt immediately ceaſe, 


ſhould the indulgence be withdrawn. 


The rage for ſheep farming has been ſo far 
checked, as to confine the grazing plan nearly 
to thoſe parts, obviouſly intended by nature for 
nothing elſe. Benevolent landlords have eagerly 
graſped at what enabled them (conſiſtently with 
prudence and juſtice to their own families) to 


retain, and even increaſe the number of their te- 


nantry*; and thus to a degree the depopulation 


* And where the depopulation had already taken place, an aſſylum 


| has been furniſhed for at leaſt part of the unhappy and diſmiſſed te- 


nantry on the neighbouring eſtates, under the name of Colonifts :— 


this word requires a little explanation, to make it intelligible to the 
Committee; it has been the practice, time out of mind, in the High- 
lands, for the proprietors of land to put the few artizans and la- 


hourere they want, over and above what arc maintained in their own 
families, 


of 
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of the country has been prevented by the dire& and 


immediate operation of the indulgence; its leſsob- 


vious, buf not leſs certain operation, through re- 


mote cauſes, has not been leſs beneficial ; and in 
ſeveral diſtricts, this indulgence has encouraged 


various branches both of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, whoſe connection with it at firſt fight is not 


very diſtinctly obſervable ; but when the tendency 
of one reſource to propagate another is conſidered; 
and when it is conſidered that the poſſeſſion of a 
little capital invariably brings with it the deſire of 
poſſeſſing more, and thereby ſtimulates induſtry in 


families, and on their own farms, on detached moors, ſometimes 
abſolutely barren ones, where they built poor huts and cultivated a 
cabbage ground, and perhaps an acre or ſo of the ſtubborn ſubject 
round them :—as long as the Ferintoſh diſtillery enjoyed its excluſive 


privilege, it was obſerved that the colonies in that vicinity im- 


proved ground faſt, while coloniſts in diſtant ſituations having no 


encouragement for their induſtry, remained at a ſtand, both as to 


number and extent of improvement: their number did not exceed 
what their landlord could employ, and their improvements were con- 
fined to the production of what was juſt ſufficient for the exiſtence of 
their families; but ſince the licences to ſtills have opened to them a 
market for their grain, their exertions have been incredible; ſome 
extend their improvements to four or five acres, and ſome to five 
times that number. The number of coloniſts alſo encreaſes ra- 
pidly, and independently of the demands for labour by the landlord; 


nay, in many caſes, the landlord can with difficulty get the labour 


of his own coloniſts. The writer of this note knew one eſtate, at 
not near 200l. a year, where a gentleman, on acquiring it, aug- 
mented his rental gol. a year, by making the coloniſts pay him rent; 


and yet ſo much a matter of yeſterday had their improvements been, 


that the ſeller was ignorant of them. 
every 
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every poſſible direction, the connection will be ob- 
vious. This indulgence gave ſtability to the huſ- 
bandman, by aſſuring to him a reaſonable remu- 
neration for his labour; and a little property thus 
procured, enabled him and his family to puſh their 
induſtry in various ways, according to their reſpec- 
tive habits and abilities. The farmer has bettered 
his practice, and by increafing the variety of his 
produce, increaſed his chance of ſucceſs ; while 
ſome of that produce, flax for example, has in its 
turn laid the foundation of other modes of induſ- 
try, by which means the manufacturer has been 
induced to eſtabliſh his looms in diſtricts he would 
otherwiſe never have thought of viſiting. 


Nor has this been the ſole good arifing from 
the ſtills : they themſelves and their produce have 
been a direct and moſt important ſource of im- 


provement, both to Highland agriculture and to 
the real and healthy comforts of life in their vici- 


nity ; the refuſe of the ſtills feeds winter meat,“ 
and hence has enabled ſeveral vicinities to eſta- 
bliſh weekly markets where they were never heard 
of before. Till lately, there was no weekly market 


north of Inverneſs, nor was that market nearly as 
well ſupplied, either as ta quantity or quality of meat 


In many inſtances of Highland ſtills it is a known fact that the 
refuſe of the (ill is the ſole profit expected by the diſtiller ; would 
a Lowland diſtiller be contented with ſo moderate a profit? 
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as now. Formerly, at the commencement of win- 


ter, every Highland family as regularly killed, and 
ſalted their winter food, as if they had been going 
to ſea, and no freſh fleſh meat was to be had till the 
graſs furniſhed it, towards the middle, and end of 


fummer, in a wet, ungenial, and backward climate. 


I will ſay nothing of the infinite advantage of 
this improvement, both to the health and comforts. 
of life, nor of the important effects of the reaction 


of theſe markets on the agriculture of the coun- 


try. They are obvious; but great as they are, 


they are not the greateſt benefit likely to ariſe from 
the ſtills, The art of artificial fattening of cattle, 
has given men's minds a turn for conſidering the 
nature and advantages of winter feeding, and a 
proſpect is opened (God forbid it ſhould be raſhly 
and haſtily ſhut) of that greateſt of all- Highland 
improvements, he balancing of the ſummer and win- 
{er flock, an object without agriculture impoſlible 
to be obtained; and agriculture cannot, in theſe 
parts, be carried on without licenſed ſtills. As a 


proof of the progreſs towards this balance, I ap- 


peal to every one converſant with the Highlands of 
Scotland, for the obvious, and in ſome places, ra- 


pid increaſe of green crops, and artificial graſſes; 


and for the known fact, that ſummer grazings are 
now only to be had, by ſending farther into the 
hills, and at * prices than formerly. 
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On the whole, my view of the ſübject differs ſo 

eſſentially from that of the author of the Caſe of 
o the Lowland Diſtillers, that when I conſider the 
3 increaſed national ſtrength, and national conſump- 
' tion that muſt attend the encouragement of the 
agriculture and population of the too long neg- 

lected North, I am convinced that Government 

% would find its general revenue and. proſperity 

much increaſed, if, inſtead of ſcrewing up the High- 

lands, beyond their power to pay, and even ſa- 


crificing them to the intereſts of a few greedy indi- 


| 1 viduals, for the ſacrilegious price of a few tempo- 

1 rary pence, it would conſider how far it was poſſi- 
ble to extend the privileged line, and to diminiſh 
the duty on Highland induſtry, without lowering 
the revenue. 


3. But this privilege is aſſerted to be attended 
with very baleful conſequences, not only to the re- 
venue, and to the Lowland diſtillers, but to the 


ſtrong ground for the Lowland diſtillers to take; 
and could they make out their Cafe on this ground, 


the reſult : unluckily for them, however, there is 
| ſome diſtinction between aſſertion and proof; and as 
| | the refuſal to their modeſt requeſt of the Commit- 
1 tee's coming to a few reſolutions in their favour, 
Ft, and enquiring into their propriety afterwards, 

Wa | gives 


whole landed intereſt of the Lowlands. This is 


{ew people would heſitate as to what ought to be 
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gives a little time to obviate their aſſertions, I ſhall 
make uſe of it. < 


An unprejudiced obſerver, upon being told of 
theſe grievances, and of the devaſtation, the en- 
croachments, the Highland diſtillers have made 


on the property of the Lowland diſtillers, and on 
the whole landed intercſt of the Lowlands, will na- 


turally look around him for the inevitable conſe- 
quences of theſe facts; which, if true, mußt be 
apparent in the decreaſe of Lowland rentals, in the 
diminiſhed buildings and apparatus of the Lowland 
diſtillers; and in a proportionally increaſed conve- 
nience, at leaſt, if not ſplendor, in the laboratories 
of their Highland rivals. How muſt ſuch an obſer- 
ver be puzzled, when he finds appearances diame- 


trically oppoſite to his expectation; when he ſees 


the rents of all the Lowland corn farms increaſing 
beyond any thing ever heard of, and in a propor- 
tion far beyond Engliſh ground of ſimilar quality, 
and better ſituated! When he ſees palaces, under 
the name of diſtilleries, riſing in every corner of 
the Lowlands; their ſmokes obſcuring the noon- 
day ſun; their proud facades ſtaring contempt on 
their beggarly rivals, while their receſſes are ſtored 
with every machinery for expediting, and every 
invention for facilitating their manufacture, that 
human ingenuity can invent, or wealth procure, In 
the Highlands, on the contrary, he ſees the diſ- 
| tillery 
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tillery going on in its primitive ſtate z the roof that 
covers the works and the workmen, generally con- 
ſiſts of ſods ſupported by a few ſticks, and the 
whole raiſed on the margin of ſome ſpring or 
brook. They muſt go to the water, becauſe their 
profits do not admit of the moſt imple contrivance 
for bringing the water to them. 


The whole ſtock in trade of many of the diſtil- 
lers conſiſts of the ſtill and worm, a few dozen of 
bottles, and two or three ſmall tubs. The kettle 
of the {till is placed on a few looſe ſtones, and the 


fire under it fed with a fuel that requires the 


conſtant attendance of a man to keep it from ex- 
piring ; and often in wet ſeaſons, the peat (or fuel) 
will hardly burn at all“. 


Baffled by finding appearances ſo different 
from what he had been told was the reality, 
he muſt imagine ſomething rather magical to 
exiſt in the diſtinction of thoſe Highland depre- 
dators ; he refers therefore to the map, and 
traces out the lines by the act of parliament ; 
and what is his ſurprize at finding the very few 
points in which this line approaches either land or 


* A ſtriking inſtance of the contraſt may be ſeen in going north 


by Kinroſs and Blair Atholl. Look a few miles north of Kinroſs, at 
the palace of one of the leaſt of the Lowland diſtillers, and at Blair 
view the apparatus in a place ſomething between a barn and a ſtable, 
of one of the very firſt of the privileged diſtillers. | R 
| | ca 
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ſea conveyance, and the utter inacceſſibility either 
by ſea or land, of by far the greateſt part of the 
privileged country, and what muſt be his reflec- 
tion ?—It muſt be this: that only two modes of 
conveyance for the ſmuggled whiſkey can be ad- 
mitted; either that the whole is brought down to 
the few points of practicable contact with the Low- 
lands, or that the whole 1s, as it were, ſweated 
imperceptibly through every pore, from the pri- 
vileged to the unprivileged diſtrict, The firſt 
mode muſt be impracticable, without detection, if 
we fuppoſe either honeſty to exiſt in any of the 
public officers, or a ſenſe of their own intereſt in 
the Lowland diſtillers ; and as to the ſecond mode, 
it is rather difficult to imagine for what purpoſe 
whiſkey ſhould be conveyed in ſo expenſive a man- 
ner, and in ſuch ſmall quantities as it muſt be.— 
Credulity itſelf will never believe it is to underſell 
the Lowland diſtillers, when it is notorious, that 

Highland whiſkey, within the Highland line, is 
near double the price of Lowland whiſkey : very 
far, it is true, is that Lowland whiſkey from being 
of equal quality, but it is of equal ſtrength, The 
Lowland diſtillers may daub Highland Whiſkey 
* ſold here” upon all their ale-houſe window-ſhut- 
ters to eternity, before they can deſtroy this fact, 
on which the Highland diſtillers wiſh earneſtly to 
come to an iſſue with them. Shall I be accuſed 
of want of candour, when J aſſert that t is ſome- 
| = thing 


„ 
thing againſt a man's cauſe when in its ſupport 
he calls in the aſſiſtance of cunning and deceit ? 


ſhall I be allowed to examine the caſe of the 
Lowland diſtillers in this view: 


There is a letter now before this Committee, 
it is addreſſed to the Board of Exciſe, by one of the 
leading men of the Lowland diſtillers, and with- 
out the leaſt explanation, ſtates as a proof of the 
fact, that ſpirits are poured from the Highland 
ſtills into the Lowlands; * that that fact is proved 
ee by the licenſed ſtills in the Highlands being of 


« much greater extent than in the Lowlands, while 


ec the inhabitants of the former are infinitely leſs 
«© numerous than the latter.” I appeal to the 
common ſenſe and feeling of every man who reads 
this caſe, whether ſuch an unqualified aſſertion is 
not intended to convey the idea of perfect equality 


im both ſituations, and that a {till of given capacity 


in the Highlands is permitted to conſume as much 
grain, and produce as much ſpirit, as the ſame 


ſtil! would be allowed in the Lowlands. But how 


different is the fact? In the Highlands, a 40 gallon 
ſtill is allowed to manufacture only 500 bolls of 
barley, and if it produces a gallon above 1660 
gallons from that quantity, it pays 2s. 8d. of duty 
for every gallon above 1660. A 40 gallon ſtill 


in the Lowlands is unlimited either as to the quan- 


tity of grain it may eonſume, or ſpirits it may 
| 5 produce; 
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produce; and (did they confine themſelves to grain 
alone) it is proved in a report now before the com- 
mittee, that a 40 gallon ſtill does conſume 3650 
bolls of barley, from which it produces 36500 gal- 
lons of ſpirits; and this is far from an exaggerated 
calculation: Let us therefore compare the two facts 
fairly, equal contents againſt equal contents: 


| Balls WR Gallons 
too eee — t; 365,000 and produce 3,650,000 
100 Wale _ "Y 50,000 and produce 166,000 


Difference in favour of } | 0 | 
| the Lowland diſtiller 53 5% 3,484,000 


The candour of this difintereſted gentleman may 
after this be left without comment; but I muſt 
again aſk, if any unprejudiced perſon can believe 
that ſo vile a mis-ſtatement was made by a pro- 
feſſional man through inadvertency, or whether 
be will agree in thinking with me, that it was an 
impudent unprincipled attempt to impoſe on the 
legiflature, and to trepan them into an act of 
injuſtice. That ſuch was the intention I doubt 
not, but the coup de main did not ſucceed, and 
the groſſneſs of the impoſition was deteQed.— 
In the Caſe of the Lowland diſtillers, which 
it will not be denied comes from the ſame quar- 
ter, this fact is not brought forth in ſo bare-faced 
a manner, for fear, no doubt, of confequences: 

| et 
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yet it was judged too important to be. given up, 
and is therefore »/inuated in page 7 of the Report. 
Let us analyſe that page, or at leaſt one of its 
ſtatements : it is ſaid that the Highlands, contain- 
ing not much above 300,000 people, had entered 
11,200 gallons, which is equal to 280 ſtills of 
40 gallons each, while the Lowland diſtri& con- 
taining 1,400,000 people had only entered 10,200 
gallons, which is only equal to 255 ſtills of 40 gal- 
lons each. Now let us compare theſe ſtatements 
under the limits and liberties they reſpeQively 
enjoy, and on the data taken before, and we ſhall 
find that the 280 Highland ſtills will produce 
434, 800 gallons only, while the 25 5 Lowland ſtills 
will produce 9,307,500 gallons, or a balance of 
8,972,700 gallons in favour of the Lowlands. 


It has already been pointed out to the Com- 
mittee, by a gentleman much better informed on 
theſe ſubjeAs than I can pretend to be, that the 
diminiſhed number of gallons entered in the Low- 
lands does not depend on the decreaſed production 
of ſpirit, but on the ſuperior {kill and manage- 
ment of the diſtillers in making the ſame contents 
of ſtill throw over a larger quantity of ſpirit in a 
given time. 


Having faid thus much of the candour of the 
Lowland diſtillers, I will fay a few words of their 
| D | wiſdom 
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wiſdom in bringing their cauſe into ſuch broad- 
day-light; for I flatter myſelf it does not need 


much argument to ſhew that inſtead of the High- 
lands having the advantage of the Lowlands, the 


Lowlands have in a commercial view greatly the 


advantage of the Highlands, and that not only 


mediately through the ſuperiority of their grain, 
fituation and ſkill, but immediately in the re- 


ſpective duties actually paid when compared with 


the liberties enjoyed. A Lowland diſtiller pays 
2160l. for the licenſe duty of a 40 gallon ſtill, 
from which he produces at leaſt 36,500 gallons of 
ſpirits: now let us put this diſtiller on the ſame 


footing as the privileged diftillers, either in the 
Highlands or in the intermediate line, i. e. let 


him in the firſt caſe pay 61. 10s. per gallon. on the 
contents of his ſtill; and in the ſecond caſe gl. per 
gallon on the contents, and in either caſe 28. 8d. 

per gallon for every gallon produced above 1660; 
and we ſhall find that in the firſt caſe he ought to 
pay 49051. 6s. 8d. for his licenſe, and in the 


ſecond, 500g]. 6s. 8d.“ This idea has been very 


* The Lowland diſtiller may obje& to this calculation, by ſaying 
the 28. 8d. is purpoſely impoſed as a reſtriction againſt the High- 
landers, and not meant as a duty they can pay. The obje&ion, how- 
ever, is invalid; for in ſtating their comparative ſituation and advan- 


tage in an undeniable propoſition, the difference will be till more 


apparent in favour of the Lowlander. Thus let us ſay, as the High- 


lander pays 240]. (or if you like 380l.) on 1660 gallons, ſo ſhould 


the Lowlander pay on 36,50e gallons, 
ERS ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly and accurately ſtated by the gentleman 


above alluded to, and that on ſtills of different 


ſizes, from 20 to 50 gallons. 
On the whole J hope it will appear to the Com- 
mittee, that the Highlands really enjoy only what 


the legiſlature intended they ſhould enjoy — an 


honeſt manufacture of their own grain for their 


own conſumption, to encourage their agriculture, and 


to enable them to ſtruggle againſt the many diſ- | 


advantages of their fituation. They neither do or 


can injure the Lowland diſtillers, ſo as to deprive 
them of a fair and juſt profit on their own capital 
and induſtry. But I confeſs, the Higlanders being 
allowed to diſtil, is a tremenduous bar in their 
route to attaining a monopoly of the ſpirit, and con- 
quently of the corn market of Scotland, 


Much fireſs has been laid on the impolicy of 


local diſtinRions. I have ſtated that they are unavoid- 


able, if Government intend to rule the different 
parts of the Empire with an equal hand. And though 
as the Lowland diſtillers ſay, Government have not 
the power to equalize the irregular diſtribution of Na- 
ture; yet Government have the power, and it is 
the abſolute duty of Government, to modify and 
correct the operation of that irregular diſtribution. 


But did theſe gentlemen from the South never 


hear of local exemptions and privileges, at leaſt as 
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galling te the Highlands, as this privilege of diſ- 


tilling 500 bolls for 61. 108. a gallon is to the 
Lowland diſtillers. Did theſe gentlemen never 
hear of the ſalt privileges enjoyed by the Frith 


of Forth? It would require but little argument 
to prove which was moſt detrimental : a privi- 


lege that tends to encourage the agriculture and 
population of a whole country, and notwith. 
ſtanding all the ill-natured clamour raiſed againſt | 
It, neither does or can injure any fair trader; 
or a privilege tending merely to the advantage 


of a few proprietors locally ſituated, exceſſively 
hurtful to the trade and agriculture of all the 


reſt of the kingdom, and peculiarly hurtful to 
the Highlands, who by its operation are de- 
prived of the power of uſing thoſe bounties nature 


has ſo laviſhly thrown on their coaſts : for till the 
ſalt laws are altered, all talk and ſchemes for im- 


proving the Highland fiſheries are mere quackery. 


Much might be ſaid on this ſubje&, but it is not 
coram nobis; and I only hint at it to ſhew, that 


the caſe of the Highlands enjoying a local * | 


lege! is not anomalous. 


Nature denies us many advantages that the 
reſt of the kingdom enjoy. Will Government, that 


ought to be the common parent of us all, ex- 


aſperate this froward conduct of nature? and ſhall 
local privileges only be allowed their ſanction, 
| when 
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when they operate againſt the Highlands? This 
may be the wiſh of the Lowland diſtillers, but far 
different, I hope, will be the conduct of Parlia- 
ment. _ 


4. In what I have ſaid above, I have dwelt on 


circumſtances, that to a perſon unacquainted with 
the Highlands may appear to have little connec- 


tion with the privilege of diſtilling; but I mean to 
impreſs on my readers the fact, that the very ex- 


iſtence of the Highlands depends on their being 


allowed to diſtil their grain, and that under ſach 


regulations, and at ſuch a duty as are adapted to 
the nature of their country, and of their corn. I 
will now point out how far the preſent ſituation 
of the country will admit of this privilege being 
withdrawn, and what would be ſome of the con- 


ſequences of ſuch withdrawing. 


Since the Highlands have enjoyed this privilege, 
which directly operates as a bounty on their agri- 


culture; the population of the country has rapidly 


increaſed, notwithſtanding the checks it received 
by the emigrations that took place when Highland 
rentals firſt began to be greatly raiſed, and ſheep- 


farming to be introduced; and alſo notwithſtand- 


ing the prodigious number of men drawn from 


thence during two long and bloody wars. I am 


convinced, that had it not been for this reſource, 
: the 


( 30 ) 
the greater part of the Highlands of Scotland had 
ere now been a deſert; and it will be evident to 
the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, that the more this 
population increaſes, the more the attention of Go- 
vernment will be required to foſter it, and to en- 
able it to ſtand its ground againſt the temptations 


that invite the landholder to diveſt himſelf of it. 
Grazing becomes every day more and more un- 


derſtood; and in the Highlands, the more it is 

underſtood, the greater is the temptation for the 
landholder to embrace that management. While 
however, the cultivation of corn can be carried on 


with profit, the temptation is reſiſtible; but from 
the moment the Highlanders are deprived of the 


power of manufacturing their corn (no matter whe- 
ther by a direct prohibitory law, by duties they 
cannot afford to pay, or by regulations the nature 


of their country does not admit of their complying 
with,) their power of raiſing corn with profit (ex- 


cept in a very few ſituations) muſt ceaſe, and the 
conſequence will not be, (as the Caſe of the 


Lowland diſtillers,” ſtates) that ** ſome landhold- 


ers who have profited ſo greatly by the ſmugglers 


that ſettled on their eſtates, may complain of the 
diminution of their rents” (vide Caſe, p. 14.) but it 
will be the total ruin and annihilation of nineteen 
twentieths of the middling and lower orders of the 
people in the Highland of Scotland. No doubt, a 
few gentlemen, whoſe bounds are not extenſive, 
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and whoſe foil | is adapted to the raiſing of corn ; 
and whoſe eſtates have, by this privilege, been 


raiſed from a ſtate of inſignificance to a ſtate of 
profit to themſelves, and of ample production to 
the public ſtock, will ſuffer moſt ſeverely; but the 
landholders in the Highlands, I do not think, 
would as a body, ſuffer pecuniarily : on the con- 

trary, a great number would be forced to increaſe 
their incomes; but then this increaſe would be 
merely a few pounds in their own pockets, at the 
expence of a large, loyal, and uſeful population. 


I fay they would be forced, becauſe while they can 


get profit from raiſing corn, many of them will 
not embrace the grazing ſyſtem, for reaſons too 
long and too obvious to mention here “. 


Government will find it eaſier to paſs the law 
that ruins a whole country, than to enforce its 
obedience, of which there was ample experience 


during the recent ſuſpenſion of a// diſtilling; I 


will ſay no more on the ſubje&, than that the 


Highlanders diſtilled, and all the Gaugers there 


made fortunes. 


Should the Highlands be thus cruelly dealt 


* The riſque of accidents where ſo much rent depends on one | 
payer, is among the chief of theſe reaſons ; but baniſh the diſtil- 


| leries, and reduce the raiſing of corn to a lofing trade, and that 
_ riſque is of no conſequence, or at leaſt it muſt be run, | 


with, 


„ 


with, there is every reaſon to imagine, that the 


affections and attachment of that loyal, hardy, and 


uſeful part of the Britiſh dominions, muſt be even- 
tually eſtranged from the Government; for it is 
certain no civil power could enforce the prohibi- 
tion; there muſt be an army of bayonets to ſup- 


port an army of exciſemen : and the fituation of 


the gentry would be equally hard; they would be 
perpetually called on, as magiſtrates, to enforce 


the law ; and with what ſpirit could they be ex- 


pected to act, when every warrant they ſigned was 
in fact, a ſentence of ruin and exile to their te- 


nantry and dependants all round them? Smuggling 


alſo (which is now nearly or even quite ruined in 
the Highlands) would revive by a reſtriction that 
muſt operate as a direct bounty in its favour; and 


the Highland coaſt would, as formerly, be covered 
with ſmuggling veſſels of every deſcription. But 


the moſt baleful of all the conſequences, of this pro- 
poſed annihilation of Highland diſtillery, would be 


that it would infallibly place the controul of the 


whole Scots corn market in the hands of the great 
diſtillers, and they would be enabled to raiſe, or 
ſink, the price of corn as they pleaſed; and 


there cannot be a doubt but the attainment of this 


monopoly is the real object they have in view. 
Should they ſucceed, Government will too late la- 
ment the having ſacrificed a large and inoffenſive 


portion of the Britiſh empire, at the ſhrine of a 


cunning 
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cunning and intereſted ſet of monopoliſts; and 
the landed intereſt of the Lowlands, that now ſo 
blindly ſupports theſe ſpeculators, will equally 
ſeverely, and equally too late, lament the having 
aſſiſted a dozen or two individuals to attain a 
power, that in proceſs of time will not fail to op- 
preſs them, with a certainty equal to its immediate 
deſtruction of the Highlands of Scotland. 


On the whole, it is earneſtly hoped the Com- 
mittee, who are now ſtrongly preſſed by the Low- 
land diſtillers (who know the apparent favour- 


ableneſs of the moment, from the low price of 
grain) will not be raſh to decide. This low price 
_ evidently ariſes partly from the glut of corn, in 


conſequence of an over importation during the late 
apprehenſion of ſcarcity, and partly perhaps from 
a combination of the great Scots diſtillers to keep 
back the conſumption, with a ſpeculative view to 
increaſe the hardſhip on the Lowland landed in- 


tereſt, and thereby to inflame their eagerneſs to 


ſupport theſe ſuppoſed friendly endeavours of the 
great diſtillers to better the prices. Certainly corn, 


and eſpecially barley, is at much too low a price 


juſt now; but its price is diminiſhed in at leaſt an 
equal proportion in the north, to what it is in the 
ſouth, and the correction of the evil is not to be 


found in ſacrificing one part of the empire to the 


ſelf-intereſted views of the great diſtillers ; but by a 
” pro- 
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prohibition on importation, and a moderate bounty 
(if the prohibition to import fails of effect) on ex- 
portation. 1 


It is earneſtly hoped the Committee will not de- 
cide on the written or printed aſſertions of the 


great diſtillers ; but that they will hear 501h ſides of 


the queſtion, and come to a fair and equitable de- 


_cifion—ſuch as may at once guard and encreaſe the 
revenue, inſure to the Lowland diſtillers a fair and 


honourable profit on their own capital and in- 
duſtry, and protect the Highlands in the only pub- 
lic encouragement they enjoy from Government; 
an encouragement their climate and remote ſitua- 
tion render ſo neceſſary, and of which their loy- 
alty and peaceable behaviour render them ſo de- 


ſerving. Above all, when ſuch a reſolution is 


come to, it is hoped the legiſlature will make it 
permanent, ſo that the Highlanders may at once 
know what they have to depend upon, and the 
Lowlanders be cut off from the hope of devouring 
them :—for as long as there is any opening, they 
never will ceaſe harraſling the legiſlature, and keep- 
ing the minds of their poor Highland neighbours 
in a ſtate of conſtant anxiety and alarm; a ſitua- 
tion, from which no good can, but much evil may 
ariſe. ” | 


PINIS. 


